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No full scale removal 





Monitoring of asbestos to continue | Lastissue 


thorough analysis of 
asbestos levels in Con- 
cordia’s buildings will 
be completed by Christmas. 
Monitoring of levels will 


follow periodically to ensure 
the safety of everyone at the 


University, reports Sue 
Magor, the Coordinator of 
Occupational Health and 


Safety at Concordia. 

Air sampling already com- 
pleted and recommendations 
by specialists have led the 
University to decide that a 
programme of regular 
surveillance rather than full 
scale removal is the best 
policy. Asbestos removal is 
not recommended unless the 
material is in very poor condi- 
tion or can be easily disturbed, 
because the removal process 
can cause a much higher risk 
of exposure than simply leav- 
ing it alone, she explains. 


““We are confident that by 
adopting this plan of action, 


there is no danger to staff or - 


students. In fact, this is the 
most responsible approach to 
take,’’ she says. 

The administration has long 
been aware of the presence of 
asbestos in some of its 
buildings. Air sampling was 
first carried out in the Hall 
Building in 1980 and again 
during April and May last 
year. Both surveys showed 
that the levels of airborne 
asbestos fibre from all samples 
are well below the regulated 
standards of Quebec and of 
the more stringent ones in the 
USA as outlined by the Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety 
Administration (OSHA), 
Magor reports. 

Chrysotile asbestos was us- 
ed as insulating material on 
the main supporting beams 





Father Lonergan 


by Sandra Wills 

ather Bernard 
F Lonergan, world- 

renowned philosopher 
and theologian, died Tues- 
day last week at the Jesuit 
infirmary in Pickering, On- 
tario at the age of 79. The 
funeral was held last Fri- 
day. 

Concordia’s Lonergan 
University College was 
named after the Loyola 
College graduate. 

Lonergan held con- 
siderable influence in the 
academic world. His 
teachings and analyses have 
been compared to Thomas 
Aquinas and Cardinal 
Newman. In 1970, Time 
magazine called him ‘‘the 
finest philosophical thinker 
of the 20th century’’. That 
same year Newseek herald- 
ed him as a leading intellec- 
tual with extraordinary in- 
sights. 

Lonergan University Col- 
lege Principal, Dr. M. 


Doughty and Dr. Shawn 


McEvenue, Acting Chair- 
man of Theology and a 
former Lonergan student, 
wrote this commentary on 
Lonergan’s influence: 
“‘Lonergan University 
College takes its name from 
this distinguished Canadian 
scholar. Although 
Lonergan was recently 
referred to as a theologian, 
it is primarily as a 


philosopher that he has 
made his world-wide im- 
pact. 


“Tt is his original con- 
tribution to cognitional 
theory and_- general 
epistomology which lies at 
the root of all his work, and 
that of many other scholars 


who follow him in 
theology, economic, 
sociology, and_ biblical 
studies. 


““At Lonergan University 
College, emphasis is placed 
on what Bernard Lonergan 
called self-appropriation, 
whether it is Jung or 
Machiavelli or Darwin who 


~ Buckingham, Que. 


during construction in the 
1960s — a common practice 
then. In almost all Concordia 
buildings, these beams are 
covered either with a sealant 
material or enclosed by a 
suspended ceiling. 

There are, however, a few 
locations in the Hall Building 
where beams are exposed, 
Magor continues. These areas 
were examined thoroughly last 
spring, with sampling being 
done in several locations over 
an eight-hour period. The 
analysis was performed by 
transmission electron 
microscopy and gravimetric 
measurement. This method is 
much more sensitive than the 
one required by Quebec’s 


health and safety comnmission. 


or by the OSHA. Through this 
method, the levels of asbestos 
were determined to be well 
below the regulated norms, 


dies 

is being studied. Lonergan’s 
“*Generalized empirical 
method’’ provides a 
uniform framework of self- 
understanding through 
which thinkers from. all 
disciplines can evaluate and 
understand each other.”’ 

Lonergan was born .in 
After 
graduating from Loyola 
College, he continued his 
education at the University 
of London and received his 
B.A. in 1930. He received 
his S.T.D. (Doctor of 
Sacred Theology) degree 
from Pontifical Gregorian 
University in Rome. 

He joined the Society of 
Jesus in 1922 and was or- 
dained into the priesthood 
in 1936. 


His published works in- 
clude Insight, a Study of 
Human Understanding 
(1957); Collection, Papers, 
By Bernard Lonergan 
(1967); and Philosophy of 
God and Theology (1973). 








Ed. Note 


Complaints have been 
received about the commercial 
advertisement that appeared in 
the last two issues of The 
Thursday Report. Our 
apologies for letting it slip by. 
Our screening process for ads 


has been tightened as a result. © 


Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 

Please accept my thanks for 
the articles on the Inuit Studies 
conference which appeared in 
The Thursday Report. Both 
articles were written with in- 
formed insight and accuracy. I 


am sending them on to other™ 


universities. 


Please let me take this op- 
portunity to tell you that I 
think The Thursday Report is 
blossoming under your editor- 
ship. You are doing a fine job! 


Gail Valaskakis 
Chairman, Communication 
Studies 


and the different types of 
fibres present were accurately 
analyzed. 

‘Asbestos is known to 
cause fibrotic lung disease in 
asbestos workers after many 
years of their exposure to 
respirable fibres at high con- 
centrations. Asbestos has also 
recently been identified as an 
agent that causes cancer of the 
lungs or mesothelomia, the 
latter being a rare cancer of 
the lining of the chest and ab- 
dominal cavity. A combina- 
tion of smoking and exposure 
to asbestos increases the risk 
of lung cancer,’’ Magor says. 

Few studies have been done 
yet on the risk of asbestos- 
associated diseases in non- 
asbestos workers who are ex- 
posed to very low levels or on 
an intermittent basis. 

There are no norms or 
regulations in North America, 
setting limits for airborne 
asbestos fibres in buildings 
such as schools or offices. 
However, the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) in 
the United States requires 
school boards to identify and 
report the location and condi- 
tion of friable asbestos- 
containing material in all 


schools. EPA also requires 
school boards to notify 
employees and parents of 


students, but it does not re- 
quire removal of the asbestos 
nor does it provide financial 
assistance to schools wishing 
to do so. 

In Quebec, which has the 
last stringent standards in the 
western world, there is no re- 
quirement to report the 
presence of asbestos in 
schools. Nevertheless, Con- 
cordia has been conducting a 
thorough inspection of all 
buildings, using EPA 
guidelines. Bulk sampling of 
asbestos-containing material is 
also being done. The project 
will be completed by 
Christmas, Magor says. 

When asbestos fibres are 
released in the air, they can be 
inhaled. This can occur during 
maintenance work, renova- 
tion, demolition, or asbestos 
removal. Thus, Concordia 
maintenance staff has been 
thoroughly trained in 
asbestos-recognition and in 
safe work practices to 
eliminate any danger to them. 
Employees have also been pro- 
vided with all necessary pro- 
tective equipment. Any 
demolition or renovation work 
involving asbestos is being 
given to contractors who 
specialize in asbestos removal 
and is being closely supervised 
by industrial hygiene profes- 
sionals. 


As you have probably 
already guessed from this 
week’s cover, today marks the 
last issue of The Thursday 
Report before the New Year. 
Publication resumes Jan. 10. 

The University closes on 
Dec. 21 and reopens Jan. 3. 


Drummond 
Science 
renovations 


ver $300,000 of renova- 
QO: are underway on 

the Drummond Science 
Building at the west end cam- 
pus. As a result, the 
Psychology Department will 
gain better facilities and more 
than double the amount of 
space it now has on the west 
end campus. Facilities will in- 
clude rooms to house animals 
used for study, J.P. Petolas, 
Assistant Vice Rector, 
Physical Resources, reports. 

The Psychology Depart- 
ment will occupy part of the 
fourth floor, which is being 
renovated, as well as a partial 
fifth floor, which is being con- 
structed. The renovations will 
allow the Psychology Depart- 
ment on the west end campus 
to consolidate its facilities, 
which are now divided bet- 
ween the Bryan Building and 
WB Annex, the Department 
Chairman, C.W. White says. 

Petolas reports that work is 
expected to be completed by 
next spring, bringing about 
moves by two other depart- 
ments during the summer. The 
Journalism Department, now 
in St. Ignatius School, will 
move into the area of the 
Bryan Building left vacant by 
Psychology, joining Com- 
munication Studies. The 
Theatre Drama Department, 
also in St. Ignatius School, 
will expand by taking over the 
space left vacant by Jour- 
nalism. 

The Biology Department, 
formerly on the fourth floor 
of Drummond Science, has 
already moved to the 12th 
floor of the Hall Building at 
the downtown campus. 

Sue Magor, Coordinator of 
Occupational Health and 
Safety, adds that the renova- 
tions to the fourth floor will 
include the removal of 
asbestos, a substance used 
formerly for insulation but 
which has since been found to 
be dangerous. Contractors, 
who are specialists in asbestos 
removal, will do the work 
under supervision by _ in- 
dustrial hygiene professionals. 


Concordia is about to 
have its very own Métro sta- 
tion named after it. After 
years of on-again, off-again 
lobbying on the Universi- 
ty’s part, the Montreal 
Uran Community Executive 
Committee has finally 
agreed to change the name 
of the GUY Métro station 
to GUY-CONCORDIA. 


A motion requesting the 
name change was passed by 


Concordia’s Board of 
Governors” at their 
November meeting and for- 
warded to Urban Com- 
munity Chairman Pierre 
Des Marais II by Rector 
atrick Kenniff. 

The MUC accepted the 
roposal Nov. 28. There is 
o word as yet when the 
new signs will go up. 





News of budget cuts hits hard 


eaction has been strong 
R to the news that Concor- 

dia must trim another $3 
million from its budget. 
Spokesmen for faculty, staff 
and students were contacted 
recently by The Thursday 
Report for their comments. 

The announcement of the 
budget cutback was made at 
the November meeting of the 
Board of Governors. A seven- 
member task force is being 
formed to look into ways in 
which the University can cut 
$3 million without laying off 
staff, cutting entire program- 
mes, or reducing quality 
generally. 

John Hill, President of the 
Concordia University Faculty 
Association (CUFA), says that 
he would be surprised if the 
task force could cut expenses 
by one million dollars, let 
alone three. In fact, he is fairly 
confident the committee will 
identify conclusively just how 
little room there is for cutting. 

Hill says that cutbacks 
would adversely affect vital 
sectors of the University. He 
points to the $3 million cut in 
1981, which hampered the 
progress of the library. He 
adds that since that time 
departments have had to order 
less books because of increas- 
ed costs. 


Limited Facilities 


If there are further cut- 
backs, ‘‘I imagine facilities in 
engineering and science would 
become limited. In fact, I im- 
agine in every sector we are 
working at considerably less 
than maximum efficiency 
because we’ve slashed things 
that were essential,’’ he adds. 

Bill Raso, President of the 
Concordia University Non- 
Academic Staff Association 


(CUNASA), says that he 
hopes to help the University 
meet this challenge but he ad- 
mits to seeing no immediate 
solutions. ‘‘The University 
went through this three years 
ago, and I think we did a very 
good job then,’’ he says. He 
adds that further cuts, par- 
ticularly in service depart- 
ments, would affect the 
students more than anyone 


Stingerson probation 


else. 
Cut to the Bone 

‘I know that if there are 
any cuts in Registrar’s Services 
(Raso is Manager), the 
students will see longer line- 
ups and things like that, 
because we’ve already cut to 
the bone,”’ he says. 

Lynn Keays, Co-President 


(See ‘‘Reaction’’ on page 9.) 


until December, 1985 


he Concordia Stingers 
] men’s basketball team 
has been placed on pro- 
bation for one year after the 
Canadian Inter-University 
Athletic Union concluded that 
seven team members were paid 
in advance for part-time jobs 
in a student work programme 
for work they never perform- 
ed. The offences occurred at 
various times during the past 
three years. 
The probation started Dec. 
1 and continues until Dec. 1, 
1985. During that time the 
Stingers can continue to par- 
ticipate in league competition, 
but to qualify for the national 
championship the team will 
have to win the Québec 
University Athletic Associa- 
tion Title. In addition, the 
Stingers will not be considered 
for top 10 rankings; they will 
not be eligible for a wild-card 
playoff berth; nor will they be 
eligible to host national or 
regional championships. As-a 
final sanction, the team can- 
not participate in any televi- 
sion packages, exclusive of the 
championship game. 
Concordia had the right to 
appeal the decision, but decid- 


ed not to do so. Athletics 
Director Ed Enos described 
the CIAU sanctions as lenient 
and befitting the minor nature 
of the offences. More impor- 
tantly, the investigation ex- 
onerated all other Concordia 
teams of any wrongdoing, he 
said. 

The long series of articles in 
The Link that led to the CIAU 
investigation had cast a pall 

(See ‘‘Stingers’’ on page 4) 


Bus schedule 
to change 


he holiday break means a 
] change in the schedule of 
the buses that run bet- 
ween the downtown and west 
end campuses, Transport Of- 
ficer Larry Talbot reports. 
* Between Dec. 6 and 21, and 
Jan. 3 and 6, inclusive, the 
buses will run every-half hour 
instead of every 20 minutes. 
They will begin at 9 a.m. and 
the last bus will leave the 
downtown campus at 5 p.m. 
There will be no buses bet- 
ween Dec. 22 and Jan. 2. 
Regular scheduling will 
return on Jan. 7. 
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he Audio Visual Department has received $50,000 from 

i Bell Canada to produce a laser optical video disc for 

training at the University in the use of the new telephone 
system, which will be installed by next summer, the Coor- 
dinator of Media Development, Paul Vinet, reports. Explain- 
ing the inter-active system to be produced, Vinet says that a 
person being trained will use a phone and television, which 
will be connected by a computer. The system will simulate 
Concordia’s new phone system. Vinet is enthusiastic about 
the project because his department will be making inter-active 
materials for the first time and will thus be able to produce 
others for use at the University. Such materials could be 
developed for archival storage or to provide a teaching en- 
vironment as back-up in a course... 

The annual Arts and Crafts Sale continues until tomorrow 
on the mezzanine of the Hall Building, downtown campus, 
from 10 a.m. until 9 p.m. today and until 7 p.m. tomorrow. 
Over 30 artisans are selling their crafts, with profits going to 
the Scholarship-Bursary Fund or to the Library Fund. It’s a 
great chance to do your Christmas shopping...Speaking of 
Christmas, the drawings for the annual Christmas Basket 
Drive take place on Dec. 12 in the lobby of the Hall Building, 
beginning at noon. There are 50 prizes to be given, each to be 
drawn by a different person... 

Social Science Prof. Kwok Chan is one of six academics 
from Canadian universities asked to work together to write a 
position paper on immigration and refugee levels for the 
Policy Development Directorate of the Ministry of Employ- 
ment Immigration Canada. The first meeting was held last 
Friday in Ottawa, with two others to follow. The purpose of 
the position paper is to provide input by experts into 
ministerial decisions on future immigration and refugee levels 
during the next three years... 

Congratulations to Liaison Officer Peter Regimbald, who 
was recently appointed Director of Liaison Services. Pete has 
been with Concordia for 10 years... in another appointment, 
the Ombudsman’s Office announces that Brian Hawker is the 
part-time ombudsman, replacing Prof. David Macdonald. A 
graduate of Sir George Williams University, Brian has been 
with Concordia since 1979 and works in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration in graduate curriculum develop- 
ment. His background includes overseas second language 
teaching experience and several years as both a teacher and 
administrator with the Centre for Continuing Education. 

Rival student newspapers at McGill University are at each 
other’s throats again following the disclosure by the McGill 
Daily that the year-old McGill Magazine received a start-up 
grant from a conservative U.S. foundation, called the In- 
stitute of Educational Affairs (IEA). The IEA is described by 
its president, Philip Marcus, as an educational foundation 
based in New York City. In addition to the McGill Magazine, 
the IEA has provided start-up grants to the University of 
Toronto Magazine and Libertas, a newspaper at Queen’s 
University in Kingston. According to Marcus, the grants area 
means for ‘‘non-Liberal, non-left opinions to be voiced. 
Universities are universities, and a full and vigorous debate 
should occur’’, he is quoted in The Gazette, Nov. 29. 

Prof. Ronald McTavish, who is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Quantitative Methods, has become the North 
American editor of the European Management Journal. 
McTavish has also been elected Vice-Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Marketing and is serving as a member of the 
organizing committee of the Fifth International Symposium 
on Forecasting to be held in Montreal from June 9 to 12, 
1985. 

Taking a trip to some exotic land over the holidays? Doing 
something unusual — such as scaling Everest (Mt. 
Washington will do)? Let us know at The Thursday Report so 
we can pass the news on in this column in January... We will 
be running a 10-part series in the New Year as The Thursday 
Report’s contribution to Concordia’s 10th Anniversary 
celebrations. We’ll keep the subject under wraps until our 
next issue which will appear Jan. 10. It promises to be a 
popular series, so watch for The Thursday Report in 1985. 
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To hold MBA Case Competition 


by Ross Rogers 

ome of the most suc- 
Gesu M.B.A. 
graduates are those who 
have a chance to prove 
themselves worthy in the 
business community before 
they finish school, says the ad- 
ministrative director of Con- 
cordia’s M.B.A. Programme, 
Lizanne Winser. 

And at least 64 students 
from 18 Canadian universities 
across the country will have 
the ideal opportunity to do 
just that in the fourth Annual 
Concordia M.B.A. Case Com- 
petition, scheduled for the 
Henry F. Hall Building, Jan. 
24 to 26. 

Judged by 70 senior 
business leaders in the Mon- 
treal community, -including 
representatives of Air Canada, 
Johnson & Johnson, Robin 
Hood and Kraft Ltd., teams 
of four students will present 
oral and written analyses of 
problematic business cases 
selected by Harvard and 
various Canadian universities. 
The vaunted prize is the Con- 
cordia Cup, and scholarships 
from the Bank of Montreal, 
Alcan Aluminum and Pratt & 
Whitney Canada Ltd. 


REALE TIE ES TEN ML LRN SID TEE  E 
Complex and Gruelling 


No doubt the four rounds of 


cases will be complex and 
gruelling, says Winser. For 
somebody to choose a 


marketing strategy for a fail- 
ing company without a lot of 





Lizanne Winser 


unique sense of wit and in- 
genuity, she says. ‘‘In the oral 
presentation, students are tru- 
ly on the stage.”’ 

For the organizers of the 
competition though, it’s not 
merely an academic showcase 
of top M.B.A. students, says 
student coordinator Elisa 
Klein. The principle purpose 
of the competition, she says, is 
to develop a stronger tie bet- 
ween faculty and students of 
Canada’s business schools and 
the business community. So 
far the positive response has 
been overwhelming. In 1981 
the competition started with a 
few Quebec business schools 
and with the intitiative of Con- 
cordia students, soon 
blossomed into a _ coast-to- 
coast event. ‘‘When we went 
out there to recruit judges, 
some of them were disap- 
pointed they couldn’t give 
three days to sit on the 





Measure of Capability 

Business leaders are eager to 
participate because it is an op- 
portunity for them to see what 
universities are producing in 
terms of future leaders, she 
says. ‘‘What better way for a 
business person to evaluate a 
potential employee.’’ She adds 
that case studies are a good 
measure of business 
capabilities. Students not only 
have to solve the problems, 
they have to identify them, she 
says. ‘‘There are no easy 
answers, and that’s the 
challenge out there.’’ 

Yet what makes the com- 
petition most intriguing, says 
Winser, is the number of dif- 
ferent approaches that come 
across from different schools. 
‘In that way there are a great 
many new ideas exchanged,’’ 
she says. Since it’s conception, 
Concordia’s own M.B.A. pro- 
gramme approach has em- 
phasized links with the outside 
business commmunity,’’ says 
Winser. The University offers 
a ‘‘Professional’’? M.B.A., 
pointing to the need to fill the 
gap between academia and 
business, between theory and 
practical applications. ‘‘If 
there’s one thing that could 
change any negative feelings 
about M.B.A. students, ‘it’s 
this competition,’’ she says. 

The competition is open to 
the public and anyone is in- 
vited to attend. Exact times 
and the locations will be listed 
in January editions of -The 


preparation time, requires a panels,”’ 


says Klein. 


Thursday Report. 


CCMS plans several events 


Studies announces several events in 

December and the new year. A one-day 
State-of-the-Art Executive Briefing, Stategic 
Planning, wiil be held on Dec. 10 in Montreal. 
It will be based on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project. 

The Briefing will be held in Toronto on Jan. 
15 and June 7; in Vancouver on Feb. 13; and in 
Calgary on April 12. The programme fee per 
person in $990 and this includes break fast, lun- 
cheon, and a cocktail reception, and all pro- 
gramme materials. 

The briefing leader, Robert M. Donnelly, is 
President and Chief Executive Officer of El-O- 
Matic USA, Inc., the North American sub- 
sidiary of a Dutch multinational firm. He is an 
experienced consultant and senior financial 
manager, having integrated planning respon- 
sibilities with financial functions for numerous 
organizations. Donnelly has published 
numerous articles and a book, A Guidebook: 
Strategic Planning and Budgeting for the 
Growing Firm. 

An intense two-day seminar on ‘‘Optimizing 
Warehouse Operations’’, which will look at the 
most important ideas in the warehous- 
ing/distribution field, will be held on Dec. 13 
and 14, Jan. 21 and 22 and June 6 and 7 in 


T he Concordia Centre for Management 


Toronto, Feb. 11 and 12 in Vancouver; March | 


11 and 12 in Winnipeg; and April 18 and 19 in 
Montreal. The programme fee per person is 
$690, which includes luncheon and all pro- 


gramme materials. 

The seminar is designed to master pragmatic 
skills for improving equipment selection, 
warehouse layouts, inventory control, check- 
ing, sorting, packing, loading, security, and 
receiving. Many organizations are now just 
focusing on the warehouse’s impact on their 
bottom line and are trying to integrate 
warehouse operations to a greater extent. The 
seminar will help improve and strengthen rela- 
tionships between the overall organization and 
the warehouse. 

The leader, Lynn A. Gross, is President of 
Lynn A. Gross Company, distribution con- 
sultants in New York City. He has a decade of 
experience in the design of physical distribution 
systems, including facilities planning, materials 
handling systems, and operations planning in 
systems and procedures. 


(Continued from page 3) 

over the entire athletics pro- 
gramme, Enos said. With the 
inquiry concluded the in- 
dividuals involved can now get 
on with their lives. 

“‘The Athletic Department, 
its programmes, personnel and 
participants have already been 
punished for more than a year 
by the publication of grossly 
exaggerated allegations, 
outright lies, and sensa- 


Stingers 





wo hundred and 
: forty-seven students 

refer to their Mon- 
treal home as either 
Hingston or Langley Hall. 
These students, who are liv- 
ing in Concordia 
residences, are comfortably 
anchored within the univer- 
sity environment. 

Debbie Macaskill is head 
of that community. As 
Director. of Residences, 
Macaskill is aware of the 
multi-faceted nature of her 
job. She says that the posi- 
tion demands every skill she 
has and even more. 

Macaskill’s life has 
prepared her well for this 
responsible position, which 
she has held since August. 
She comes from a small 
fishing village in Nova 
Scotia where she came to re- 
ly on the warmth and sup- 
port of a tightly woven 
community. Macaskill con- 
tinues to draw strength 
from this lesson and re- 
creates the community 
spirit wherever she goes. 

As an undergraduate at 
St.. Francis Xavier, 
Macaskill lived in residence 
for four years. There she 
completed a B.A. in English 
and psychology. Following 
her degree, Macaskill work- 
ed for three years as a 
liaison officer for the Ad- 
missions Department of her 
Alma Mater. Involved in 
the recruitment of students, 
she travelled widely and 
developed a keen interest in 
the university milieu as well 
as a penchant for travel. 

These interests brought 
Macaskill to Montreal 
where she completed a 
Bachelor of Education at 
McGill University. In the 
early 80s she travelled 
through Western Canada 
where she taught on a part- 


tionalized and libellous 
statements. In addition, the 
Enos family was subjected to 
threats, ridicule and _ harass- 
ment (including pornographic 
literature and other materials 
sent to the family residence). 


‘The Department believes 
that its record of accomplish- 
ment, integrity. and strict 
adherence to CIAU regula- 
tions can be compared 


Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


Abt. 






time basis. From Western 
Canada, Macaskill headed 
for South-East Asia. 

Part of her sojourn in In- 
dia was spent in Calcutta, 
where she worked with 
Mother Theresa in the 
Home of the Dying and 
Destitute, as well as 
teaching English to the 


novices of the Sisters of 
Charity. 





Debbie Macaskill 


Macaskill’s enthusiasm 
towards life and gentle op- 
timism are not based on a 
naive knowledge of ilw 
world. Surely iow 
westerners have witnessed 
what she has seen. Instead 
her optimism is based on 
the knowledge of human 
beings and their abilities to 
surmount personal woes 
and to work towards a bet- 
ter world. 

After her return to 
Canada, Macaskill enrolled 
in McGill’s Master’s of 
Education Programme 
where she earned her degree 
this spring. 

Macaskill is 


extremely 
appreciative of her fellow 
workers, both the profes- 
sionals and the 10 Resident 


Assistants, who are 
students. Their team efforts 
have created for the 
students the stability 
necesary to achieve 
academic and emotional 
success. 





favorably with the very best in 
Canada,’’ Enos said, and ‘‘it 
is the Department’s hope that 
the media and other concerned 
officials will now help the 
Department put an end to this 
malicious campaign.”’ : 

Concordia is the fourth 
Canadian university placed on 
probation this year for 
eligibility violations. The 
others are McGill, St. Mary’s 
and Brandon. 
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GENTRIFICATION: 


When the yuppies move in 
And former tenants must go 











by Alastair Sutherland 


ontreal is not in great 
shape, says Prof. An- 
dy Melamed, who 


thinks that yuppies — young, 
urban professionals — are 
gaining housing in the city at 
the expense of the poor. 

Gentrification is the term 
that describes this social 
change. [t--refers:to 
neighbourhoods or areas that 
have been bought and 
renovated by the private sector 
and have had a subsequent 
change in class or income 
group as a result. When a 
yuppie. couple moves into a 
restored rooming house, 
vacated because previous 
tenants could no longer afford 
the rent, that’s gentrification. 

Usually it happens close to 
the city centre. Toronto’s Cab- 
bagetown and Washington’s 
Georgetown, the latter being a 
revamped Black slum now 
catering to the likes of Jac- 
queline Onassis, are both gen- 
trified areas. 








































Gentrification Studies 





Since June 18, Melamed, 
the Co-ordinator of Urban 
Studies in Concordia’s 
Geography Department, has 
been investigating gentrifica- 
tion in three Montreal 
neighbourhoods from 1968 to 
1983. The study is financed by 
an $8,140 Social Science and 
Humanities Research grant. 





Melamed suspects that the 
study will confirm an earlier 
investigation done between 
1958 and 1968. 

The purpose of the current 
sutdy is to discover the social 
implications of gentrification. 
Where do the displaced people 
go? Many had been living in a 
neighbourhood or apartment 
for years. Is there a dark 
underside to urban redevelop- 
ment, particularly as practiced 
by the private sector? he 
wonders. 

The study will concentrate 
on three Montreal areas and 
the different ways they have 
been gentrified —— 
Shaughnessy Village (between 
Ste. Catherine and Dor- 
chester, Atwater and Guy 
Streets), Pointe St. Charles, 
and Milton Park, a doughnut- 
like area circling the La Cité 
complex. 

TE EY ASAE A OTD 
Shaughnessy Village 
RAST RIE: SE RRA ERI AES 

Shaughnessy Village is 
classic gentrification, Melam- 
ed says. Lower rent buildings 
and rooming houses have been 
bought out and converted into 
higher rent apartments. Con- 
sequently there has been an ex- 
odus of lower income tenants. 

“The city lets it happen, but 
it has to offer some alter- 
natives,’’ he comments. 

One of these alternatives, he 
believes, is the Milton Park 
area, which is the exception to 
the gentrification rule. The 
area was nicely upgraded but 
thanks to federal subsidies 
from the Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 
rents were kept at a level the 
original tenants could afford, 
he explains. There has been no 
forced migration, and 80% of 
the improved lodgings is oc- 
cupied by the same residents. 





Pointe St. Charles is a dif- 
ferent story, since the people 
buying out the housing and 
buildings are from the lower- 
middle and middle income 
groups — those who are slight- 
ly better off, as Melamed says. 
Those who are slightly worse 
off, however, cannot afford 
the new rents, he says. 





A Hot Issue 





Urban redevelopment is a 
hotly contested issue. The 
Université du Québec a Mon- 
tréal is doing an opposing 
study, which is looking at gen- 
trification’s positive side — in- 
creased revenue from higher 
taxes, the movement of the 
middle class back into the city. 

Melamed makes it clear, 
though, that he believes urban 
redevelopment should be sub- 
sidized: ‘‘the same way we 
find money to subsidize Exxon 
and Gulf to drill for oil — in 
effect we’re subsidizing the 
rich.”’ 

One of the problems of stu- 
dying gentrification is locating 
the displaced people. His 
study group (himself and six 
students) has been working 
through such institutions as 
the Pointe St: Charles YMCA, 
but it’s still hard to trace their 
often rapid movement in and 
out of rooming houses. 

‘“‘Theoretically, gentrifica- 
tion means the return of the 
gentry,’’ Melamed _ states, 
noting the root word. ‘‘But we 
don’t have a gentry, so it’s im- 
possible for them to return.”’ 

“‘What we do have, though, 
is a return to the city of those 
young households who moved 
out to the suburbs after the Se- 
cond World War.’’ 


The photos on this page were 
all taken a few weeks ago in 
Shaughnessy Village. 
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2 eu SEE AN RESETS SORENESS TEE EEE ET 
Contest prompts positive look at Montreal 


by Alastair Sutherland 

he deadline for 
i “Montreal —-A Place 

for Business’’, a contest 
organized by the Montreal 
Board of Trade, for all final 
year, graduate, and _ post- 
graduate commerce and 
business administration 
students, has been extended to 
Dec. 20. 

Alex Harper, the General 
Manager of the Board of 
Trade, says the purpose of the 
contest is to make students 
“‘stop and look at the positive 
things about Montreal. 
There’s a carrot out there for 
you to catch,”’ he says. 

The contest_rules call for en- 
trants to prepare a 10-page 
report, double-spaced, or a 
letter, addressed to the Chief 
Executive Officer of a cor- 
poration (which may or may 
not be in Montreal). The 
report should explain in a 
forceful and knowledgeable 
manner why the enterprise 
should either a) stay in Mon- 


treal b) expand to Montreal or 
c) move to Montreal. 





Originality wanted 





Reports will be judged on 
the basis of such factors as 
originality, degree of factual 
evidence, and in-depth 
knowledge of the target com- 
pany. An analysis of all 
related components is essen- 
tial: potential markets, 
available personnel, Mon- 
treal’s cultural milieu, social 
and political considerations. 

Reports are expected to in- 
clude an executive summary; 
supporting material such as 
graphs, tables and quotations 
may be included. 

The contest is open to 
15,000 eligible students in four 
Montreal universities — Con- 
cordia, McGill, Université du 
Québec A Montréal, and 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 
Fifty reports will be selected 
and then reviewed by the 
Board of Trades’ panel of cor- 


porate celebrity judges. The 
number from each university 
is based on student popula- 
tion; Concordia will have 12 
reports selected. Ten finalists 
will be chosen and asked to 
make a half-hour oral presen- 
tation before the jury (‘‘As if 
you were coming before a 
board of directors,’’ says 
Harper). 





Monetary Prizes 
SPL A TIE LE NI AIO I I OEE I 

The three winners will 
receive prizes of $1,500, 
$1,000 and $500. In addition, 
all finalists and semi-finalists 
will be invited to a dinner at 
the Sheraton Center on Feb. 
23 with prominent members of 
the business community. 

“I guess I have to say 
everybody is a _winner,”’ 
Harper adds, enthusiastically. 
“You may not sell your pro- 
ject, but you may land a job 
prospect.”’ 

This is the first year the 
Board of Trade has organized 


the contest, and Harper says 
the reasons for its creation are 
multi-fold. ; 

“We'd like to sensitize 
young people, particularly 
those going through high 
levels of education, to the 
pluses of Montreal — in terms 
of opportunities available, and 
as a place to live and do 
business. And there’s_ the 
possibility that young people, 
who have ideas and determina- 
tion, will take a fresh ap- 
proach and be able to ar- 
ticulate Montreal’s good 
points better than those who 
do it for a living.” 


Board of Trade Image 
SS A 

Harper also states that 
another purpose of the contest 
is to serve as an image booster 
for the Board of Trade, which 
was established as the ‘voice of 
business’ in 1822 and currently 
has a membership of 2,600 
Montreal and off-island com- 
panies. 


HONORARY DEGREE 
NOMINATIONS 


Nominations are currently being ac- 


cepted for 


prospective 


honorary 


degree recipients at Concordia Univer- 


sity’s 


June 


1985 


ceremonies. 
All members of the Concordia com- 
munity are eligible to nominate can- 
didates.* Each submission must be ac- 
companied by a detailed curriculum 
vitae and a succinct statement explain- 
ing why the nominator thinks the can- 
didate is worthy of such an honour. 
Submissions should be sent to the 


Board of Governors 


convocation 


Graduation 


Ceremonies Committee c/o the Board 
Aloysius Graham, S.J., 


Secretary, 
Room BC-209-C, 


no 


January 15th, 1985. 


*NOTE: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and the 
Board of Governors are not eligible to receive honorary degrees. 


later 


than 


“We have lots of traditions 
that give us credibility,’ he 
comments, ‘‘but we’re not as 
conservative as might be im- 
agined. We’re an aggressive 
and progressive organiza- 
tion.’’ 

The contest may also change 
the minds of francophone 
students who might perceive 
the Board as being an 
anglophone institution, or 
‘“‘the last bastion of the 
anglophone establishment,”’ 
as Harper says. 

‘Historically speaking 
we’re. linked to. the 
anglophones, yes, but 10 years 
ago, before Bill 101, before 
Bill 22, we decided to become 
bilingual. 

Further information about 
the contest, which is also open 
to teams of students, as long 
as at least one member is a 
commerce or administration 
student, is available at the 
Board of Trade, Suite 710, 
1080 Beaver Hall Hill (Tel.: 
878-4651). 
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Clinical Psychology Programme has unique approach 


Students learn research 
and clinical psychology 


by Carole Kleingrib 


he unique quality of 
LT cence Training 

Programme in Clinical 
Psychology is that students 
learn to be both clinical 
psychologists as well as resear- 
chers in psychology. Known as 
the scientist-practitioner 
model, the programme gives 
graduate students training in 
basic research and_ clinical 
skills as well as in areas of 
their own interest. 

The programme 
received full 
from the American 
Psychological Association 
(APA), a status shared by only 
three other Canadian univer- 
sities. 

““We only accept students 
with a strong interest .in 
research as well as in graduate 
training in clinical psychology. 
It’s an exciting model and one 
that we are very proud of”’, 
explains Anna-Beth Doyle, 
Director of the Clinical Train- 
ing Programme and M.A. in 
Applied Psychology. 


recently 
accreditation 


Research Specialization 
(CARS POETS ES ES 

The programme is not struc- 
tured around traditional sub- 
disciplines, such as clinical, 
social, physiological or 
developmental ones. Instead 
the programme is divided into 


eight areas of research 
specialization: a) Appetitive 
Motivation and _ Drug 
Dependence, b) Behaviour 
Disorders, c) Behaviour 
Modification, d) Human 
Development and 


Developmental Processes, e) 
Human Information Process- 
ing, f) Health Psychology, g) 
Sensory Deficits, and e) Sexual 






and Sex-related Behaviour. 
‘“‘The combination of 
clinical training and research 
training within specialty areas 
produces clinical psychologists 
who possess unique research 


skills and interests’, Doyle 
says. 
‘“‘The Department of 


Psychology offers two Masters 
and one Ph.D. Students in- 
trested in Clinical Training 
begin with an M.A. in Applied 
Psychology. (The other M.A. 
is in Experimental Psychology 
and takes one year to com- 
plete). The M.A. in Applied 
Psychology covers the initial 
two years of the Clinical Pro- 
file. After completing their 
M.A., students enter a three- 
year Ph.D. programme. 


Clinical Training 


Out of the 92 graduate 
students now following a 
psychology programme, about 
half are in clinical training. 

The Clinical Training Pro- 
gramme has a sequence of 
course work as well as prac- 
tical and research internships 
at the M.A. and Ph.D. levels. 
During the first year, training 
begins with courses in 
psychopathology and clinical 
assessment. 

Practical work experience 
begins in the second year at the 
Applied Psychology Centre. 
Doyle works closely with 
William Brender, who is the 
Director of the Applied 
Psychology Clinic. Other full- 
time Clinical Faculty consists 
of Alex Schwartzman, the Ac- 
ting Director of the Centre for 
Research in Human Develop- 
ment (CRDH), and 
Psychology Professors Donna 
White and Lisa Serbin. 


Ph. D. student Beverley Conrod, centre, discusses a therapy assignment in a session with Clinical 


Anna-Beth Doyle, Director 


(Serbin, the Director of the 
CRDH is on a one-year sab- 
batical). ‘‘Clinical Faculty 
have a symbiotic relationship 
with the CRDH since many of 
us are also actively involved in 
applied developmental 
research. Some of us sit on the 
executive of the CRDH,”’ 
Doyle adds. 

“The practical part of our 
training is another major 
strength of the Clinical Pro- 
file,’ Doyle explains. ‘‘The 
centre houses a small clinic 
designed as an _ in-house 
clinical training unit. Senior 
students are assigned therapy 
cases which they treat under 
close faculty supervision.”’ 
AE gi EEE 

In-house Facilities 
TELE DEE DSA LOPES IC ELLE CPOE DELILE 


The students are fortunate 


Faculty Supervisor Danny Kaloupek, right, and Director of the Clinical Training Programine 


Anna-Beth Doyle, left. 


because few schools in Canada 


have in-house training 
facilities, Doyle adds. The 
clinic consists of several 


therapy rooms with adjacent 
observation areas separated by 
One-way mirrors. The therapy- 
observation areas are fitted 
wit’: audio and video equip- 
r.ent, which is used during 
therapy supervision and 
evaluation. The facilities are 
suitable for a wide range of 
therapy experiences, including 
individual and group therapy 
with adults and children. 

The clinic receives so many 
cases referred from communi- 
ty agencies and hospitals that 
they cannot all be handled. 
There is a full-time coor- 
dinator, who is responsible for 
client intake and who 
monitors the progress of 
therapy. Services are also pro- 
vided to the University com- 
munity. 

“Our students then com- 
plete‘an external practicum in 
a local mental health setting 
during the summer of their se- 
cond year. And a one-year, 
full-time internship is under- 
taken at the Ph.D. level, 
generally following the fourth 
year of the programme.”’ 

In the past, students have 
gained their practical ex- 
perience in Montreal at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, the 
Jewish General Hospital, the 
Montreal General Hospital, 
the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital, and the Lethbridge 
Rehabilitation Centre. 

Senior internships at the 
doctoral’ level are often done 
outside Quebec in various in- 
stitutions such as the Universi- 
ty of Mississippi Medical 
Center and VA Medical Cen- 





tre in Jackson, Mississipi, 
Foothills Hospital in Calgary, 
and The Convalescent 
Hospital in Rochester, N.Y. 





Intensive Workload 


_ The workload at the 
Master’s level is intensive since 
licencing for independent 
clinical practice in Quebec is 
set at the M.A. level. The 
M.A. degree in Applied 
Psychology — including the 
course work, practical and in- 
ternship requirements of the 
Clinical Profile — meets the 
academic standards for 
membership in the Corpora- 
tion Professionnelle des 
Psychologues du Québec, the 
provincial licencing body. 
Doyle says that she often 
gets inquiries from _ profes- 
sionals who wish to upgrade 
their clinical training at the 
doctoral level. ‘‘But~ we’re 
stretched to the limit and we 
cannot handle these requests.”’ 





APA Accreditation 
ee ESRI IODA LILES TALES LET, 

‘“‘Our graduates go on to ex- 
citing and productive careers 
as researchers and faculty in 
universities, in hospitals and 
some in private practice’’, 
Doyle says. ‘‘And the recent 
accreditation by the American 
Psychological. Association is 
proof of the calibre of our 
Clinical Training Programme. 
This is not only beneficial to 
the University but to the 
students as well,’’ Doyle pro- 
udly adds. 

As far as students are con- 
cerned, the APA accreditation 
gives them first choice when 
they apply for internship. 
Prestigious internship settings 
such as the Clark Institute of 
Psychiatry in Ontario look for 
students who come from 
APA-accredited schools. The 
accreditation also opens doors 
when it comes to applying for 
faculty’ or job positions. 
‘“‘Employers know these 
students have graduated from 
a reputable training pro- 
gramme.”’ 

From a marketing view- 
point, the APA accreditation 
confers a higher profile to 
Concordia’s Clinical Training 
Programme, helping the 
University attract top calibre 
faculty and students not only 
from Quebec but from the rest 
of Canada and the U.S.A. 

The Canadian 
Psychological Association has 
recently adopted similar ac- 
creditation standards. ‘‘We 
were ready before the Associa- 
tion was,’’ says Doyle. By 
January 1985 the accreditation 
panel of the CPA, on which 
Doyle sits, will begin calling 
for applications. Concordia 
will be among them. 











Natasha Turovsky, ‘soloist — 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
usic will be in the air this Saturday 
night when the Concordia Symphony 
Orchestra gives its annual Christmas 
concert at the Loyola chapel. 
Seventy-two musicians will be on hand, with 
the orchestra to be conducted by Associate 
Prof. Sherman Friedland of the Music Depart- 





or 


The Concordia Symphony Orchestra practising under its Directo 


dl 


r, Sherman Friedland. 


weft eve 


Director Sherman Friedland 


ment, in works by Tchaikovsky and Prokofiev. 
Two highlights of the evening will un- 
doubtedly be the performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto played by Natasha Turov- 
sky and Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf nar- 
rated by the English Department’s Prof. Harry 
Hill. There will also be a performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 





Tar 





Turovsky, a 16-year-old stuc 
Department, was born in Ri 
from a musical backgrounc 
Eleanora, teaches at Concorc 
member of the Montreal | 
father, Yuli, was principal 
Moscow Symphony. 





Founded 17 Year 


The Concordia Symphony 
founded 17 years ago by 
Brown, who taught theology ai 
With an original membershiy 
chestra now has more than 
come from a wide variety of 
cluding soldiers, doctors, si 
chitects and, of course, stude1 

Membership by Concordia 
40%, says violinist Irving } 
chestra’s Manager and Publi 
ficer. Mandel has been with th 
its earliest days, seeing it gr¢ 
cessful organization of today. 

Mandel attributes much of 
cess to its conductor, Shermar 
is the heart and soul of the 
Mandel. 

Friedland, who studied at t 
Conservatory and also in Fr 
that the orchestra is unique in 
the only university orchestra tl 
community at large. 





Reaches High Sta 





With only a two-hour reh 
week, it is amazing that the « 
the high standards that h 
trademark’’, says Mandel. Sh 
insists on these standards a 
recognize what hard work anc 
achieve in a short time,’’ he a 

Past members of the Conc 
have gone on to become 1 
Philadelphia Symphony Orcl 
couver Symphony and, as mi 
the Montreal Symphony Orch 

To comply with union reg 
simply because they like it that 
cordia Symphony is emphatic 
paid for their musical efforts. | 
recognition that students son 
financial hardships. 

And so the orchestra mana; 
a special effort to obtain so 
porate sponsorship for studen 
need. Each year they are awar 
‘‘oreatest effort, progress and ' 
tribution to the orchestra,’’ s 
three prizes, donated by Ben: 
are for $600, $500 and $400. 
$500 award from the City an 
This year the prizes will be a 
last concert of the year in Ap: 

‘*We have always wanted | 
students and we find this is a 
help those who are low on fun 
hard work can be rewarded,’’ 

Things are easier now than 
old days, he explains. ‘‘We ev 
Our music to start with. No 
helps us with that and, of cour 
chapel is free,’’ he adds. 

The Loyola Chapel was full 
cent concert, a performance 
Ebony Concerto. So take r 
Christmas celebration, take ° 
There’s sure to be a big crow 





year-old student in the Music 
born in Russia and comes 
background. Her mother, 
-at Concordia and is also a 


Montreal Symphony. Her 
S principal cellist with the 


ly. 


ed 17 Years Ago 
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. Symphony Orchestra was 
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it theology at Loyola College. 
membership of 23, the or- 
more than 70 players who 
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yurse, students. 

' Concordia people is about 
ist Irving Mandel, the or- 
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es much of the current suc- 
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Sunday supper served at Benedict Labre House 


Page 9 


| Reaction 


(Continued from page 3) 

of Concordia University 
Students’ Association 
(CUSA), when questioned last 
week, reported that little reac- 
tion had been heard yet among 
students since they weren’t 
generally aware of the planned 
cutback. 

“My first reaction was: 
Where on earth can they cut 
anymore!”’ She thinks the pro- 
cess is going to be very dif- 
ficult. Short of cutting whole 
programmes, it will be down 
to counting paper clips, Keays 
says, adding that she wasn’t 
very pleased to hear the news. 

Emer Killean, President of 
the Graduate Student’s 
Association, says that she too 
was shocked to hear of the 
planned cutback. Concordia 
already seems to. be operating 
a tight budget. ‘‘I frankly 
think it’s impossible-to cut the 
budget any further. Maybe the 
committee will prove me 
wrong,”’ she said. 

She will fight any measures 
to trim budgets for teaching or 
research assistants and for 
part-time teaching staff, two 
areas that have suffered cut- 
backs in the past and that are 





important to ‘ graduate 
students. 
The seven-member task 


force consists so far of Chair- 
man Graham Martin, Vice 
Rector, Administration and 
Finance; CUFA representative 
Richard Cheng, Prof. and 
Director of the Centre for In- 
dustrial Control in the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; and CUNASA represen- 
tative Bruce Smart, Associate 
Registrar Operations. 


Benedict Labre- ahomeaway fromhome 


by Patricia Willoughby 
enedict Labre House is actually three 
B zisinne houses in a row on Young 
Street around the corner from Molson 
Brewery. The pungent smell of hops hangs 
heavy in the air. Indoors the aroma of baking 
food draws the Sunday evening diner into the 
warm kitchen where Director Louis Groarke 
presides over meal preparations. 


The initial shyness at the presence of 
strangers soon evaporates as everybody tucks 
into the delicious ham and scalloped potatoes. 
People are on a first name basis and there is 
much bantering and polite passing of dishes to 
and fro. Amber, the House cat, paces behind 
the chairs; she has a wild streak as anybody 
who tries to pet her soon discovers. After the 
meal, some clear the table and wash the dishes 
while others help with invitations for the House 
Christmas party. 

1 SA 25 EAE TY TAME 0 ISIE SERRA 
A Home from Home 
RA ALL EL ETI OIE IS MEPS CEL LEE GEE TE 

The philosophy of Benedict Labre House is 
to provide a home from home for the men who 
go there. Most are English-speaking, but there 
are some French Canadians too. Small groups 
are organized for the Thursday and Sunday 


evening meals. The same people come, so that 
the volunteers can establish a more personal 
contact with them. Birthdays are noted and 
celebrated with a cake and small gift from the 
House. 


The Campus Ministry at Concordia Universi- 
ty prepares and serves lunch at the House once 
a month on Saturday or Sunday. Christmas 
baskets, prepared thanks to a raffle drive each 
year at the University, are sent here at the 
holidays. 


Groarke is spending a year here as a full-time 
volunteer so that he can pursue his writing. His 
wife does all the cooking as well as taking care 
of their three small daughters. Perry Taylor is 
the other full-time volunteer. He was looking 
for work in a Christian community and heard 
about Labre House from some friends at 
McGill. 

A first-time visitor may not get in because ac- 
cess to hot meals is controlled by a ticket 
system. He could pick up a ticket for his next 
visit, however, as well as a bag lunch. ‘‘We ask 
no questions once they have tickets,’’ says 
Groarke, adding that the last Sunday of the 
month is their busiest because welfare cheques 
don’t stretch that far. 

The midday meals on the weekend attract as 


many as 100 men. Four or five sittings are held 
because the dining room only accommodates 20 
people at a time. The overflow waits in the 
comfortable upstairs sitting-room. 





Free Clothing Available 
SADE LRMPORE TS SPP LRT eS PRE SLEDS CE BLY TTT BBA IE 8 GG OE AP Ha 

While they wait, the men can each pick up 
three free items of clothing. The clothing, 
donated by individuals and church groups, is 
distributed by volunteers from the store, where 
everything is neatly arranged according to size. 
At the moment, there is a shortage of winter 
boots, gloves and mittens, and underwear. 

Besides providing hot meals, Labre House 
operates a Drop-In Centre on midweek after- 
noons. Men can socialize, play cards, watch 
television on the newly-donated colour set, and 
have tea and snacks. Mass is celebrated by one 
of the priests from the area on Wednesday 
evenings, followed by an activity such as a film 
or slide show, or a discussion. 

Benedict Labre House has been in operation 
for over 30 years and is supported by the 
Catholic Diocese of Montreal. A residential 
branch, Leaven House, has recently been set up 
in Pointe St. Charles for alcoholics wishing to 
rehabilitate themselves. Its residents come to 
eat at Labre House. 
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Acting means taking masks off 


by Yvonne Hodkinson 

cting does not mean 
A putting on masks; it 

means taking them 
off,’’ says award-winning 
Polish actor, writer and direc- 
tor, Stanislaw Brejdygant. 
Currently a visiting professor 
at Concordia’s Faculty of Fine 
Arts, Brejdygant’s acting 
method, based on a thorough 
knowledge of Stanislawski 
techniques, springs from the 
unity of body and mind, using 
both for expression. 

Taking off the mask means 
profound  self-analysis 
knowing ape’s strengths, 
weaknesses ,and emotions. 
This self-trfowledge can be 
transferred to the role being 
played. ‘‘The actor attempts 
to become a finely tuned in- 
strument, subtly embodying 
his emotion, thought, .move- 
ment and expression, and pro- 
jecting them into his part. 
Playing another. character 
doesn’t mean becoming 
somebody else, it means play- 
ing an extension of himself — 
putting his personality into 
different circumstances,’’ he 
explains. 

How is this unmasking 
achieved? ‘‘First, you must 
convince yourself that you are 
the person you are playing,”’ 
he says. Then the actor must 
learn to acquire another’s 
thoughts, mannerisms and 
physical movements. He must 
convince himself through in- 
tense imagination that he has 
become this person. ‘‘He must 
embrace his fears, his con- 
cerns, dream his dreams, think 
his thoughts.”’ 


Ideas into Practice 


Brejdygant puts his ideas in- 
to practice in his theatre 
workshops at the west end 
campus. Teaching the students 
to develop character roles, he 
had one female student 
‘‘become’’ a prison visitor and 
communicate with a male stu- 
dent behind bars. In this way, 
students use their experiences, 


projecting themselves into 
family conflicts snd other 
situations. Thus, Brejdygant 


offers students the possibility 
of exploring many personality 
types, as well as the chance to 
experiment with their own 
emotional creativity. 

Brejdygant’s years of ex- 
perience and success give 
students at Concordia the op- 
portunity to work with so- 
meone who has achieved inter- 
national fame. 

He has written four plays 
(among them the prize- 
winning Colony of Libera- 
tion), his most recent play be- 
ing Golgotha. He has also 
several TV and film screen- 
plays and two novels (To Be 
God and The Testament) to 





his credit. In addition, he has 
directed three films and 26 
plays; he has played many 
leading roles, such as Richard 


Ill, Prince Mishkin and 
Hamlet in Poland’s major 
theatres. 


Degrees and awards 


His training spans 13 years, 
including a Master of 
Literature degree at Warsaw 
University, followed by train- 
ing at the National School of 
Drama and Film, then a 


Master of Fine Arts degree in 
both Acting and Directing. He 
has. won Best Performance 
and Best Actor Awards (The 
Idiot, by Dostoevsky), as well 
as five other major awards. 

Brejdygant speaks of the 
responsibility of the artist. 
Like a visionary, the artist 
should be able to see the pro- 
blems of the world and 
vocalize them. This stems 
from a deep concern for the 
human condition and is pro- 
foundly conveyed in his ar- 
tistic work. 


Brejdygant 





He views his year as a 
teacher at Concordia as a 
chance to work in a completely 
new environment. Culturally, 
he sees Concordia as a meeting 
place for different heritages. 
‘“‘The many nationalities 
found at this University offer 
the framework for multi- 
cultural experiences,’’ he said. 


Cultural Diversity 


Brejdygant is enthusiastic 
about Canada as a land of 
cultural diversity and great ar- 
tistic potential. He is par- 
ticularly impressed by the ac- 
ceptance and tolerance coming 
from such a wide range of 
ethnic views and customs. ‘‘I 
feel that in Canada there is a 
true acceptance of other peo- 
ple’s differences,’’ he said. 

He believes that this diversi- 


“The artist should be 
able to see the pro- 
blems of the world and 
vocalize them.” 


ty is because Canada is a 
young nation. Far from seeing 
this as an obstacle to creativi- 
ty, he perceives this as an 
asset. ‘‘Canada is in the pro- 
cess of discovering its own 
identity, and is not hampered 
by past restrictions. This 
search for distinctiveness, this 
quest for Canadianism is a 
stimulating atmosphere for 
creativity.”’ 

Out of Canada’s longing for 
a distinct identity, Brejdygant 
believes that writers and artists 
will be led to construct their 
unique perception of art and 
its role in society. 

Next term Stanislaw Bre- 
jdygant will continue his work 
at the Theatre Department and 
will occasionnally give lectures 
in TV-daestheties; TV 
workshops and script writing 
in Communication Studies. 


Events Events 


workshop on 
“Developing Thinking 
Skills’? will be given by 


Fred Rosenzveig, Professor in 
the Humanities Department at 
Dawson College, on Jan. 18 at 
the west end campus of Con- 
cordia. The event will be spon- 
sored by the Learning 
Development Office and the 
Lacolle Centre for Educa- 
tional Innovation. 

Rosenzveig. has developed 
highly successful seminars in 
the teaching of thinking skills. 
The seminars are based on the 
work of Dr. Edward de Bono 


of Cambridge University, who 
has an international reputa- 
tion for his Cognitive 
Research Trust, (CoRT) the 
largest curriculum programme 
in the world for the direct 
teaching of thinking. Rosenz- 
veig has studies with de Bono 
and is collaborating with him 
to evaluate the results of 
CoRT training. 

Rosenzveig is active as an 
educational consultant and 
trainer, and has given 
seminars at the Université de 
Sherbrooke and the McGill 
Faculty of Education. 

e 
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Keeping graduates in 
touch with Concordia 


by Simon Twiston Davies 

fter 10 years Concordia 
A esi has 37,250 

graduates. Less than half 
of those graduates are from 
Sir George Williams and 
Loyola before the merger. A 
remarkable achievement in 10 
years. 

When this year’s 2,800 
graduates walk away from 
convocation next spring, the 
man responsible for keeping 
them in touch with Concordia 
and all its doings will be Gary 
Richards, the Director of 
Alumni Affairs and Chairman 
of the 10th Anniversary 


celebrations. 


Gary Richards 


Richards believes that the 
future of any university is toa 
great extent in the hands of its 
alumni. ‘‘It is they, after all, 
who make up 90% of the peo- 
ple lobbying in the boar- 
drooms of the nation on 
behalf of the University. The 
alumni know the University 
well and know their own com- 
panies. They are the best link 
we can have with business,’’ 
says Richards. 

‘‘For me the bottom line for 
the Alumni Association is that 
members have a moral com- 
mitment to the institution 
which graduated them. It has 
to be realized that we are all 
put through university for a 
virtual pittance. The fees 
haven’t changed in 15 years. 
Someone else has paid for our 
education whether we took 
our degree at night or 
fulltime,’’ he adds. 

Richards would also like to 
see alumni get more involved 
in fund-raising for the Univer- 
sity. ‘‘Up until now we haven’t 
made full use of the alumni 
family. Just recently we in- 
stituted a system of class of- 
ficers — high profile students 
with an already active interest 
in the University. They will 
keep their fellow graduates in 
touch with one another 
through newsletters and other 


Winston C. "Cross, A.V. 





activities, culminating in reu- 
nion every five years for their 
particular class. This will help 
us to keep in touch,’’ adds 
Richards, who has worked 
with the alumni offices at both 
McGill and Bishop’s Univer- 
sities. 

The Concordia Alumni 
Association is expecting 
graduates will contribute their 
professional expertise and 
funds also, to help those who 
follow them at Concordia. 

“‘T have no embarassment in 
continually repeating that we 
want to be able to give more 
scholarships and to build more 
labs for future generations. 
The only thing we can do is to 
address these challenges here 
and now. The future will be 
too late,’’ declares Richards. 

Besides the class officers 
who keep in touch with fellow 
graduates, there is a network 
of chapters across the country 
to represent the geographical 
areas where graduates have 
settled. With chapters in Ot- 


tawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
- Calgary, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, San Francisco, Los 


Angeles, New York and Hong 
Kong, new ones are being add- 
ed as the need arises. As well, 
of course, Sir George, Loyola 
and Concordia groups offer a 
busy schedule of activities in 
Montreal throughout the year. 

One of the main planks used 
to keep Concordia graduates 
in touch with events and with 
fellow graduates is the Con- 
cordia University Magazine. 
Published three times a year, it 
is now being sent to all the 
37,250 graduates who are on 
the list of addresses kept on 
the alumni office computer. 

However, says Richards, 
graduates have a habit of 
changing their addresses about 
seven times in the first 10 years 
after graduation. This makes 
it vital that they keep the 
association abreast of changes 
because of the enormous cost 
of postage. Outdated ad- 
dresses also prevent graduates 
from keeping in contact with 
one another when they turn to 
the association for help in 
locating old acquaintances. 

The Concordia Alumni 
Association has been given the 
task over five years of raising 
$1 million towards the current 
Capital Campaign. 

“‘When one considers that 
in the past, the best we have 
ever raised for the University 
has been annually $85,000, it 
is a pretty formidable job. 
Even so, we have managed to 
raise almost one third of our 
allocation in the first 10 mon- 
ths ofthe campaign. We’ll 
make it alright,’’ says 
Richards confidently. 





Theatre Department getting 


ready for opening of productions 


by Ross Rogers 

onsctructing an_ entire 
river bank out of burlap 

is any scenographer’s 
challenge, says Eric Monger- 
son, who is production coor- 
dinator of Concordia’s 
Theatre Department. And 
that’s only one of the tasks 
ahead as students and faculty 
clad in paint-splattered 
mechanics’ over-alls prepare 
for the production of Edward 
Bond’s The Bundle in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, Dec. 12 to 16. 
To add to the confusion but 
sheer fun of it, says Monger- 
son, the team is simultaneous- 
ly building the bar set for 
Melodrama directed by Joseph 
Cazalet, scheduled for Dec. 6 
to 15 in the Chameleon Studio 
on Loyola Campus. 

‘This gives students the real 
feel of production,’’ says 
Mongerson, pointing to a 
stage littered with ladders, 
pulleys and paint cans. 
“Opening two shows at the 
same time will show our 
students what’s ahead of them 
when they start working for 
commercial theatres.”’ 





Expect the Experimental 





The Bundle and Melodrama 
make up the Departments’s 
two major productions this 
term, and audiences can ex- 





pect something experimental 
in both, says Mongerson. The 
Bundle is a play with a Brech- 
tian flavous about property 
and ownership. In the 
Japanese tradition, actors 
function as stage hands, 
visibly doing scene changes. 
“‘Those in the audience will 
be very aware that they are 
watching a re-enactment,’’ he 


says. 
While The Bond stands as 
serious socialist theatre, 


Mongerson explains that the 
Department’s major objective 
is to provide students with a 
diversity of theatre works, 
rounding out their experience. 
This justifies the second side, 
says Mongerson. In 
Melodrama, there is no poetic 
figure seeking personal 
enlightenment, rather a 
celebration of the triumph of 
good over evil, with a musical 
revue to boot. 





Creative License 





Fortunately, says Monger- 
son, the Theatre Department 
enjoys a creative license when 
choosing works for its season. 
Since box office success is not 
the sole purpose of a student 


theatre troupe, the faculty 
selects plays that lend 
themselves to educating 


students. ‘‘Of course, as do 


any actors, our students care 
about audience reaction, but 
there is more room for 
creativity.’’ A great deal of the 
stress of working within the 
restraints of ticket sales is 
alleviated, he says. ‘‘This 
makes for less tension.”’ 
Concordia’s theatre season 
has nonetheless remained a 
popular attraction on campus. 
Still, as Mongerson explains, 
making a show work with 
students and their erratic 
schedules was always a pro- 
blem until two years ago. At 
that point the department 
decided to re-arrange the pro- 
gramme in order to. suit 
everyone’s needs. Unlike most 
North American universities 
where students are expected to 
attend classes and be involved 
in plays at the same time, Con- 
cordia allows eight weeks of 
classes, four weeks of produc- 
tion and two weeks of perfor- 
mance each term. ‘‘This again 
removes some of the strain of 
the work load. Otherwise, the 
actor’s work suffers. In a 
theatre, you have to give all.”’ 





Theatrical Devices 





And with productions ahead 
boasting casts of 20, there’s no 
doubt that students involved 
will be able to give less. 
Mongerson says the depart- 
ment makes a special effort to 
use theatrical devices that 
serve as good exercises on the 
stage. Melodrama includes a 
Western tradition called_the 
oleo, a musical hodgepodge at 
intermission. ‘‘This is rarely 
seen in Quebec,’’ says 
Mongerson. He even hinted 
that the audiences would be 
served beer and wine by the ac- 
tors themselves during the per- 
formance. Is this extraneous 
to the plot of the play, one 
asks? ‘‘No,’’ says Mongerson 
smiling. ‘‘This is truly au- 
dience participation.’’ 

Admission to The Bundle is 
$5, for the general public and 
$2 for students and senior 
citizens. The box office will be 
open from Dec. ‘5 to 11, bet- 
ween 5:30 and 7:30 p.m. and 
Dec. 12 to 16 between 7 and 
8:30 p.m. For reservations, 
call 879-4341. 

Admission to Melodrama is 
free, but seating in the 
Cameleon studio is limited and 
will-be provided on a first- 
come-first-serve basis. 
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Film being shot on 


Concordia campuses 


by Suzan Ayscough 

For most of us, Monday’s 
unexpected snowstorm meant 
wet feet. But for Director Billy 
Tang it meant revising the 
script for his film-in-progress 
— Counterfate. 

Executive Producer/Script- 
writer Johnny Lee says, ‘‘We 
have been shooting here in 
Montreal for 10 days. The 
weather is crazy. One day is 
summer and the next is winter. 
Every time the weather 
changes we have to make ad- 
justments in the script, but the 
basic storyline is furnished by 
stories told by the director 
himself’’. 

Counterfate is the story of a 
young man who sees no future 
for himself in Hong Kong and 
heads to Canada hoping to 
find Easy Street. But what he 
does find is quite different 
than the wonderland he ex- 
pected. 

Tang is making Counterfate 
to market primarily in 
Southeast Asia where many 
young people share the illusion 
that Canada is the land of easy 
opportunity. He says: ‘‘It’s 
not as easy as it was 10 years 
ago. I was lucky.”’ 

In 1971, Tang had just 
enough money to buy a one- 
way ticket to Canada, and he 
had a friend to offer him lodg- 
ing when he arrived. He was 
accepted at Concordia Univer- 
sity in film studies and he 
quickly got a Student Visa. 
During his first day here, he 
acquired a job in a restaurant. 

In 1972, Canada granted 
amnesty to many immigrants, 
including Tang, who today 
possesses Canadian citizenship 
papers as well as his Concor- 

-dia film degree. In 1979 he 
went back to Hong Kong and 
on to Singapore to work for 
the Singapore Broadcasting 
Corporation (SBC). While in 
Singapore, Tang met some 
“‘rich people’’, as he says, who 
sponsored his now Hong Kong 
based film and television com- 
pany, 7impo. 

Tang is on the Board of 
Directors for Timpo (which 
employs almost 100 people) 
but still finds time to work in 
production. He speaks like a 
true work-aholic: ‘‘It is not 
unusual to work 40 hours 
straight in production in Hong 
Kong. We produce very fast 
over there. Not like here. One 
time I worked seven days and 
seven nights, sleeping only in 
the van between locations. But 
when you are working, you 
don’t have time to stop and 
think. You only think about 
finishing the film.”’ 

Both Tang and Lee stress 
the difference between life in 


8 


Hong Kong and life in 
Canada. Tang says: 
“Everywhere is downtown. 


There are so many people. 
Everyone works much faster 
than here. When I come back 
here I realize I cannot live 
here. I am suited to working 
there.”’ 

In Hong Kong, there is a 
great deal of respect for a 
University degree, which is of 
course the motivation for 
many to study in Canada. Lee 
says: ‘*You know there are on- 
ly two universities in Hong 
Kong and there around 
200,000 students that want to 
enter the two universities; but 
the capacity for each year is 
around 2,000 per university. 
That means many cannot get 
up the ladder of the society. 
And Hong Kong is a place that 
respects a certificate or a 
degree very much. If you area 
high school graduate you can- 
not find a good job (in terms 
of salary and prestige). There 
are many who come to Canada 
because it is still part of the 
commonwealth and _ that 
makes the formalities easier. 
It’s very difficult to get into 
the States. Therefore, Canada 
is the No. 1 place for Hong 
Kong students. Many people 
mortgage their houses to send 
their children to study in 
Canada, but they still do not 
have enough money to live 
when they get here. Rent is 
much more expensive here 
than in Hong Kong. But still, 
the young people will take a 
vow to their parents and say 
‘If you do your best to send 
me to study, I will do my best. 
If I do not succeed I will not 
return.’ And this vow is very 
important to them: they will 
do anything to keep their 
vow.”’ 

Tang nods his head in agree- 
ment and Lee continues: ‘‘In 
Hong Kong young people 
dream alot and say to 
themselves: ‘I can go to school 
and even though I have little 
money I can get work... it’s 
easy’, they say. ‘There are 
many Chinese restaurants.’ 
But they don’t know the dif- 
ficulties here. The formalities 
are strict: if they are caught 
(working illegally) they will be 
deported in twenty-four 
hours.’’ 

Counterfate is geared to 
depict the possible dangers 
that such young dreamers may 
encounter here in Canada. The 
first half of the film is where 
‘“‘Chinese boys (who are 
students) get mixed up with 
beautiful French girls and 
there are love stories of one 
kind or another’’, says Lee. 
‘“‘When the Chinese boy is 


caught by the police and the 
immigration officer, the story 
turns to a tragedy’’, he adds, 
“‘and this is the second half of 
the story’’. 

When the lights go down 

and the shooting is over, both 
Lee and Tang will return to 
Hong Kong and its fast-paced 
hustle bustle. But don’t be sur- 
prised if Counterfate shows up 
in next year’s World Film 
Festival, because where fate is 
concerned, Billy Tang seems 
abundant. 
ALE LER FOIE IESE LEBER EN LO OS 
(Suzan Ayscough is Culture 
Editor at Open City 
Magazine.) 








International students number 
down here and across Canada 


by Paul Serralheiro 
his year the number of international 
i students in Canada has fallen by over 
4,000 from the previous year, now totall- 
ing 32,610. This is about 5% of the student 
population in Canadian universities. 

At Concordia the number of students who 
are not Canadian citizens or permanent 
residents has dropped by about 75 this year 
compared with last year. Figures presently 
available show the figure to be 920 this year and 
995 last year. 

A major step towards halting the decrease 
throughout Canada, including at Concordia, 
would be to reduce differential fees, says Con- 
cordia’s International Student Advisor, Fred 
Francis. But he doesn’t expect that to happen. 

The average yearly rate for an international 
student is $6,000. Almost 99% of the interna- 
tional students who come to see Francis have 
financially-related problems, and since most of 
these students are not allowed to work, they 
have few recourses for financial help. 

“There are some organizations in Canada 
that provide international students with 
finances, such as the Commonwealth Scholar- 
ships and the World University Services of 
Canada,’’ Francis says, adding that the 
finances are insufficient and they don’t touch 
the broader base of students. However, to cut 
corners students can take advantage of 
resources that are available at universities, such 
as health and legal services. 

Francis is holding a series of seminars 
throughout the year to make international 
students at Concordia aware of these resources. 

A Benefit to Canada 

Because of the hard-pressed economy, the 
Canadian population may be afraid of offering 
resources to international students, seeing them 
as a threat. But Francis believes that the 
students are a benefit, since during their stay in 
Canada they are consumers and pay taxes. 
Benefits also accrue in the long run as many in- 
ternational students go on to play important 
roles in their countries, often maintaining ties 
with their Canadian counterparts. 

“The world is no longer large enough that 
you can do your own thing,’’ Francis remark- 
ed. ‘‘It’s a global village. There’s a concern for 
all. The Americans have been very quick to pick 
up on this.’ Canada, however, will continue to 
see the number of its international students 
shrink since, although tuition fees here are 
comparable to those in the States, Americans 
have more extensive exchange programmes and 
scholarships. If international students are not 


drawn here, Canada will be missing out on a 
lot, Francis comments. 


Conference held 

Francis recently attended the 1984 annual 
conference of the Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education (CBIE) held Nov. 18 to 20 in 
Montreal. International student services per- 
sonnel and others gathered at the Chateau 
Champlain to discuss issues and to hear guest 
speakers address several topics concerning in- 
ternational education. - 

He was both pleased and disappointed with 
the event. ‘‘Quebec in International Educa- 
tion,’’ the most important address in Francis’ 
view, was cancelled because of the unavailabili- 
ty of Education Minister Yves Berubé. 
However, a meeting of Quebec university 
representatives was held at which various issues 
concerning Quebec’s educational needs were 
discussed. 

‘‘The Canadian Foreign Student Policy,”’ a 
talk by Dr. Simmons from Trent University, 
pointed out that there isn’t a uniform policy by 
which foreign students can judge Canada as a 
place for pursuing a degree. Since education is 
under provincial jurisdiction, a hodge-podge of 
issues is created for international students,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It was a concern expressed by all people 
that some policy should be established.’’ There 
is no concrete policy in the provinces for inter- 
national students beyond fees and work status. 


No Commitment 

Among other speakers at the conference were 
Warren Allmand, from the Liberal party, 
Howard McKirdy from the N.D.P., and 
Senator Heath MacQuarrie, of the Conser- 
vatives, all three of whom talked on the impor- 
tance of international students in Canada. 
‘*Basically it was just a paid political statement 
and nobody made any commitment,’’ Francis 
said, although he recognized that because of the 
present economic trough, international educa- 
tion is a low priority. 

“*T expected from this conference ideas as to 
what’s happening on the macro level; what’s 
happening in terms of Canadian foreign stu- 
dent policy; what’s being done by organizations 
such as CBIE. I got some of those answers, but 
unfortunately there is not very much, and it 
could really be a state of let’s wait and see’,’’ 
Francis said. 

The only work that can be done right now to 
better the lot of the international student is on 
‘the micro level,’’ as Francis is attempting to 
do through his seminars. 


Barbara Verity 
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COMPUTER 
CENTRE 


~ 





A new organizational struc- 
ture is being implemented for 
the Computer Centre as shown 
on the chart on this page. 

The new structure reflects 
the evolution of computing 
and the changing role of the 
Computer Centre. The need 
for this changing world is 
recognized, which manifests 
itself in the form of a widening 
circle of computer-user base, 
distributed computing, use of 


microcomputers, on-line ad- 


ministrative applications, new 
computer languages and ap- 
plication packages, develop- 
ment of communication net- 
works, requirement for more 
training, documentation and 
most important of all, reliable 
computer service. 

The major organizational 
changes affect the academic, 
technical and operational 
areas of the Centre. 

The academic support and 
technical service functions are 
now combined under an Assis- 
tant Director and subdivided 
into seven sections: 

Student Services. The Com- 
puter Centre has always con- 
sidered student support as one 
of its prime responsibilities. 
The new organization intends 
to formalize and further em- 
phasize this commitment. 

Faculty Services. Over the 
past years the Computer Cen- 
tre’s involvement in faculty 
research has changed from 
computer program develop- 
ment to a consulting role. The 
new structure will put even 
more emphasis on seminars, 
providing information on new 
packages and efficient use of 
computers. The interface bet- 
ween faculty and the Com- 
puter Centre will be more for- 
malized: analysts, as the prime 
contacts, will be assigned to 
each of those departments or 
faculties who have a major in- 
terest in computers. Their role 
will be to ensure that the com- 
puting needs of each depart- 
ment are met to the best of our 
ability. 

Academic PC Ser- 
vices. This is one of three PC 
related groups in the Centre, 
the other two are the 
Microcomputer Coordinator 
and the Administrative User 
Services group. The Centre’s 
aim is to support and coor- 
dinate microcomputer applica- 
tions, but to leave final deci- 
sions and actual implementa- 
tion in the users’ hands. 
Academic PC Services will 
assist and schedule the use of 
public PC networks and work 
with researchers on the im- 
plementation of micro based 
applications. 

Communications and 
Special Systems Group looks 
after the University’s data 
communication facilities, 
Local Area Networks, elec- 
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tronic mail, front-end’ and without loss of present com- technological changes, adopting a strategy of main- 


some of the stand-alone com- 
puters. They are also actively 
involved in the implementa- 
tion of the new telephone 
system. 

System Software Group is 
in charge of all the operating 
system, time-sharing and some 
of the compiler software. They 
maintain, install and in some 
cases develop software 
packages. Together with the 
Remote Systems staff, these 
people’s behind the scene hard 
work keeps the computer 
systems going. 

Software Developmen- 
t Group will be seeking joint 
projects with computer com- 
panies or research organiza- 
tions-in conjunction with other 
departments of the University. 

Library Support Services is 
responsible for the on-line cir- 
culation system of the Library, 
its Serials Holding List and 
other support functions. 

Operations is being 
established as a separate group 
under a Manager of Opera- 
tions. The aim is to give this 
function greater autonomy 
and responsibility in order to 
enhance system reliability and 
stability. It should be pointed 
out that many past reliability 
problems were due to the type 
and style of computer usage 
that has traditionally been 
prevalent at Concordia. We 
have been forced to squeeze 
more out of our computing 
equipment than most other 
sites, the Operations group has 
been more cost effective than 
many others. The role of the 
new Manager of Operations is 
a tough one: improve reliabili- 
ty without increased cost and 


puter availability to the user. 

The Technical Maintenance 
Group will be part of Opera- 
tions, its functions include the 
installation and maintenance 
of data-communication 
facilities, phone lines, ter- 
minals and microcomputers. 
Currently they look after ap- 
proximately 400 terminals, 200 
telephone lines and 2-300 IBM 
PC’s, whose number increases 
by 20 a month. 

The Micro Coordinator 
function has been expanding 
at an incredibly rapid rate. 
The Coordinator and Micro 
Consultant assist potential 
buyers of microcomputers in 
the selection of equipment and 
software. They must keep up- 
to-date with rapid 


organize general purpose and 
specialized seminars and en- 
sure that the Computer Centre 
speaks with a unified voice 
when it comes to microcom- 
puters. 

The administrative support 
services 
under an Assistant Director, 
Administrative Information 
Systems. The group is divided 
into three sections. 

Systems Development 
and Programming 

Administrative systems are 
being reviewed and developed 
recognizing the present en- 
vironment of on-line, interac- 
tive, user-controlled com- 
puting. 

In order to provide this ser- 
vice the Computer Centre is 


The following are some of the names and phone numbers 
associated with the functions described on this page, 
Assistant Director, Academic and Technical Services: John 


Woodrow, 4430 or 7231 


Assistant Director, Administrative Information Services: 


Terry Too, 4530 


Manager, Operations: TBA 


Microcomputer Coordinator: Dianne Eddy 8415 

Manager Outside User Services: Bill Ellis 4089 
Supervisor, Operations: Zenon Borelowski 7202 
Technical Maintenance: TBA 

Manager of Communications and Special Systems: Steve 


Bush 2848 


Manager of Systems Software: Tom Davidson 4092 
Software Development: Tom Davidson 4092 

Manager, ‘Faculty Services: TBA 

Coordinator Academic PC Services: Frances de Verteuil 


4532 


Coordinator Student Services: Craig Buchanan 4251 
Administrative Users’ Services Hotline: Gail Ellerton 4020 





functions are now ' 


frame computing com- 
plemented by microcomputer 
(PC) computing. This strategy 
is intended to make maximum 
use of the featurés in the main- 
frame and the personal com- 
puter and, in addition, provide 
the end-user with an optimal 
computing service. 


User Services Group 

A user services group has 
been established by combining 
the various administrative sup 
port services groups. This new 
group has been formed to pro- 
vide the necessary support ser- 
vices needed in the new en- 
vironment. As such, it offers 
user training for on-line 
systems, hot-line services, ad- 
ministrative micro-computer 
user training, administrative 
micro-computer system sup- 
port, on-site support for 
Registration and Course 
Change, support for the Infor- 
mation Centre and prepara- 
tion of user procedures for the 
computer systems. 

In addition, the group re- 
tains responsibility for older 
batch systems which are still in 
operation. 


Data Entry 

The Data Entry group is 
responsible for the conversion 
of user input data into com- 
puter readable form for the 
various batch systems. 

The introduction of the New 
Student Information System 
has eliminated a significant 
portion of this work because 
input data is being handled by 
end-users through on-line, in- 
teractive terminals in the 
users’ offices. 
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Events 
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Thursday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 


J.A. MARTIN 
PHOTOGRAPHE (Jean 
Beaudin, 1977) (French) with 


Marcel Sabourin, Monique Mer- 
cure, Jean Lapointe, Yvan Canuel 
and Guy L’Ecuyer at 7 p.m.; VIN- 
TAGE ANIMATION I — GER- 
TIE THE DINOSAURE (1909), 
THE SINKING OF: THE 
LUSITANIA, DREAM OF A 
RAREBIT FIEND (1921) (Winsor 
MacCay); FELIX THE CAT 
WOOS WHOOPEE, FELIX IN 
HOLLYWOOD (1923) (Pat 
Sullivan); BOLD -KING COLE 
(1937) (Burt Gillette and Tom 
Palmer); BE FEY IN 
BLUNDERLAND (1933) (Max 
Fleischer); STEAMBOAT 
WILLIE (1928) SKELETON 
DANCE (1929), ALICE RATTL- 
ED BY RATS, ALICE’S TIN 
PONY, ALICE’S EGG PLANT, 
THREE LITTLE PIGS (1933), 
THE OLD MILL (1937) (Walt 
Disney) at 9 p.m. in H-110, $2 
each. SGW campus. 

ARTS & CRAFTS SALE: On the 
mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 9 p.m., Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA  (Pamelamania: 
tested, tried and true) directed by 
Joseph Cazalet; olio by Nancy 
Allison. An American western 
melodrama — rarely seen in 
Quebec at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Chameleon Studio, 7141 Sher- 
brooke Street West. Loyola cam- 
pus. Admission is free. Seats 
available on a first come, first 
served basis. 

LOYOLA FACULTY CLUB: 
CHRISTMAS DINNER — 
Cocktails at 5 p.m.; buffet opens 
at 7 p.m. Reservations for 
members and their guests 
482-0320, loc. 358; $15 per per- 
son. : 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD, co- 
directed by Jack Langedyk and 
Harry Standjofski, at 8 p.m. in 
the SGW Faculty Club, 7th floor 
of the Hall Bldg. Tickets are 
available at the door; $3.00 for 
students and senior citizens & 
$5.00 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. or Patty Talbot at 
844-2232. 

GALLERY: K.M. GRAHAM: 
Paintings and Drawings, 
1971-1984; ROBERT FLAHER- 
TY: Photographs; CONCOR- 
DIA: The Early Years of Loyola 
and Sir George Williams until 
Dec. 15. Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. For more informa- 
tion call 879-5917, 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs. 
York, at York. 

INQUIRY MEETING CONCER- 
NING AN ETHIOPIA FAMINE 
FUND: Meeting at 1 p.m. in 
Belmore House, Loyola campus. 


Friday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
VINTAGE ANIMATION II — 
TOM THUMB, BULLONEY, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
MARY’S LITTLE LAMB, THE 
QUEEN OF HEARTS, ROOM 








RUNNERS, SINBAD THE 
SAILOR, SPOOKS (FLIP THE 
FROG) (U.B. Iwerks); THE OF- 
FICE BOY (1930), ALONG 
CAME A DUCK (1934), IT’S A 
GREEK>._ LIFE, “SILVERY 
MOON, TOONERVILLE 
FOLKS, A WAIF’S WELCOME 
(1937) (Van Beuren Corporation) 
at 7 p.m.; AN AMERICAN IN 
PARIS (Vincente Minnelli, 1951) 
(English) with Gene Kelly, Leslie 
Caron, Oscar Levant, George 
Guetary and Nina Foch at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

COMMERCE & ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in AD-131, 
Loyola campus. 

FINE ARTS FACULTY COUN- 
CIL: Meeting at 10 a.m. in 
VA-245, 1395 Dorchester W. 
SGW campus. 

ARTS & CRAFTS SALE: On the 
mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m., Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD. See 
Thursday 6. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
OF CONCORDIA: Café Concor- 
dia, 7-11:30 p.m., in FA Annexe 
(2060 Mackay Street), room 202; 
SGW campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia vs. 
Toronto, at Toronto. 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concor- 
dia vs. Potsdam at 7:30 p.m., at 
Loyola. 

DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE:Constantinos Vracas 
on EUROCOMMUNISM AND 
THE MARXIST CLASSICS at 2 





p.m. in H-773, Hall 
Bldg. 

Saturday 8 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
IT’S ALWAYS FAIR 


WEATHER (Gene Kelly and 
Stanley Donen, 1965) (English) 
with Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, Cyd 
Charisse, Dolores Gray and 
Michael Kidd at 7 p.m.; SINGIN’ 
IN THE RAIN (Gene Kelly and 
Stanley Donen, 1952) with Gene 
Kelly, Donald O’Connor, Debbie 
Reynolds, Jean Hagen and 
Millard Mitchell at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents SWEENEY TODD. See 
Thursday 6. 


Sunday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s cinema — THE 
SOUND OF MUSIC (Robert 
Wise, 1965) (English) with Julie 
Andrews, Christopher Plummer, 
Richard Haydn and Eleanor 
Parker at 3 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $1.50. SGW campus. 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
(Gene Kelly, 1956) (Music only) 
with Gene Kelly, Igor Youskevitch 
and Claire Sombert at 6:15 p.m.; 
LES GIRLS (George Cukor, 
1957) (English) with Gene Kelly, 


Mitzi Gaynor, Kay Kendall, Taina 
Elg and Jacques Bergerac at 8 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: COVE- 
NANT PLAYERS: ‘‘Christmas 
Programme for Children’? — A 
presentation in mime and biblical 
drama of the Christmas Story for 
Children in the Loyola Chapel. 
4-5 p.m. FREE. 


Monday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MY COUSIN RACHEL (Henry 
Koster, 1952) (English) with Olivia 
de Havilland, Richard Burton, 
Audrey Dalton and Ronald Squire 
at 7 p.m.; ODD MAN OUT 
(Carol Reed, 1947) (English) with 
James Mason, Robert Newton, 
Kathleen Ryan, Robert Beatty and 
Fred McCormick at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 


H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW Campus. 
Se es 6 ee rn a 


Tuesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
CLEOPATRA (Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, 1963) (English) with 
Elizabeth Taylor, Richard Bur- 
ton, Rex Harrison, Pamela Brown 
and George Cole at 7 p.m.in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 


Wednesday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
MADAME BOVARY (Vincente 
Minnelli, 1949) (English) with 
Jennifer Jones, James Mason, 
Van Heflin, Louis Jourdan and 
Christopher Kent at 7 p.m.; THE 
RECKLESS MOMENT (Max 
Ophuls, 1949) (English) with 
James Mason, Joan Bennett, 
Geraldine Brooks and Henry 
O’Neill at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: AD- 
VENT RECONCILIATION — A 
liturgy of the Sacrament of 
Reconciliation as part of Advent 
preparation for Christmas in the 
Loyola Chapel at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
Edward Bond’s brilliant epic THE 
BUNDLE is a sculptural col- 
laboration of actors, designers 
and directors. Set in a mythical 
third world society, the play asks 
challenging questions about 
ourselves and our relationship to 
the world. Guaranteed to 
stimulate and provoke. 8:30 p.m. 
in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall 
Bldg. Admission is $5 for the 
general public and $2 for students 
and senior citizens. The box office 
will be open until Dec. 11 between 
5:30 and 7:30 p.m. and Dec. 12-16 
between 7 and 8:30 p.m. For 
reservation call 879-4341. 


Thursday 13 


GONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
VINTAGE ANIMATION Il — 
JAIL BREAKERS (1929), 
GRAND UPROAR, HOLLAND 


DAYS, HOT SANDS, OWL 
AND THE PUSSYCAT, SCAT 
CATS, FIRST SNOW (1945), 
THE RUNT (1945), ROLLING 
STONES (1946), BABY SHOW, 
ALADDIN’S BATTLE, 
GOLDEN GOOSE, BILLY 
GOAT’S WHISKERS (1947), 
THE BIG FIGHT, FARM 
FROLICS, and THE HEALTH 
FARM (1948) (Paul Terry) at 7 
p.m.; CORDELIA (Jean 
Beaudin, 1979) (French) with 
Louise Portal, Gaston Lepage, 
Raymond Cloutier, Gilbert 
Sicotte and Marcel Sabourin at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. : 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
THE BUNDLE. See Wednesday 
12. 

SPARKLERS OF CONCORDIA: 
A WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 
FOR SENIOR STUDENTS 
(above the age of 55 years) taking 
credit or non-credit courses, will 
be held, 7-10 p.m., in H-762, Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West. 


Friday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FIVE FINGERS (Joseph 
Mankiewicz, 1952) (English) with 
James Mason, Danielle Darrieux, 
Michael Rennie and Walter 
Hampden at 7 p.m.; THE NIGHT 
OF THE IGUANA (John 
Huston, 1964) (English) with 
Richard Burton, Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr, Sue Lyon and 
James Ward at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING & COMPUTER 
SCIENCE FACULTY COUN- 
CIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. in H-769, 


SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
CHRISTMAS CAROLING 
through the streets and 
neighbourhood near the Loyola 
campus. Gather at Belmore 


House, 7 p.m. tonight. 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
THE BUNDLE. See Wednesday 
E2. 


Saturday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
JULIUS CAESAR (Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, 1953) (English) with 
Marlon Brando, James Mason, 
Louis Calhern, John Gielgud, Ed- 
mond O’Brien and Deborah Kerr 
at 7 p.m.; A STAR IS BORN 
(George Cuckor, 1954) (English) 
with Judy Garland, James Mason, 
Jack Carson, Charles Bickford 
and Tom Noonan at 9:15 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
PARTY: For the children & 
grandchildren of the Loyola and 
SGW campuses’ faculty and staff 
— 9-10:30 a.m., skating at Con- 
cordia Arena (hot. chocolate); 
11-11:30 a.m., luncheon at 
Hingston Hall Cafeteria; 11:30 
a.m. - noon, Christmas Carol 
singing, Hingston Hall; noon - 1 
p.m., visit with Santa Claus at 
F.C. Smith Auditorium; 1-2 p.m., 
films in F.C. Smith Auditorium 
— RIOT ON ICE, ROUND TRIP 
TO MARS and EL GAUCHO 
GOOFY. This year, it is suggested 





that each child can bring a can or 
package of non-perishable food, 
which can in turn be given to the 
Christmas Basket Fund. 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
THE BUNDLE. See Wednesday 
12. 

CONCERT: The Concordia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sherman 
Freidland, will present its annual 
Christmas Concert at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. Featured soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto will 
be Natasha Turovsky, the young 
Russian violinist who is a full-time 
student of the Music Department. 
The orchestra will also perform 
the Nutcracker Suite and Pro- 
kofiev’s classic Peter and the 
Wolf. Narrator will be Harry Hill, 
eminent actor, writer and member 
of the English Department at 


Concordia. Admission is free, 
however early arrival is suggested. 
Sunday 16 

CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Children’s cinema — THE MUP- 
PET MOVIE (James Frawley, 
1979) (English) at 3 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $1.50. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE SPY WHO CAME IN 
FROM THE COLD (Martin Ritt, 
1965) (English) with Richard Bur- 
ton, Claire Bloom, Oskar Werner 
and Peter Van Eyck at 6 p.m.; 
WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA 
WOOLF? (Mike Nichols, 1966) 
(English) with Richard Burton, 
Elizabeth Taylor, George Segal 
and Sandy Dennis at 8 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
MELODRAMA. See Thursday 6. 
THE BUNDLE. See Wednesday 
123 


Monday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
BIGGER THAN LIFE (Nicholas 
Ray, 1955) (English) with James 
Mason, Barbara Rush, 
Christopher Olsen, Walter Mat- 
thau and Robert Simon at 7 p.m.; 
THE TAMING OF. THE 
SHREW (Franco Zeffirelli, 1967) 
(English) with Elizabeth Taylor, 
Richard Burton, Cyril Cusack, 
Michael Hordern, Alfred Lynch 
and Michael York at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Max. J. Ng Cheong 
Ton on ALCOHOL AND 
OPIATES: INTERACTION IN 
THE CONVENTIONAL AND 
PRE-EXPOSURE CONDITION- 
ED TASTE AVERSION 
PARADIGMS at 10 a.m. in 


H-773, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
| TT Sie ES eR ene 


Tuesday 18 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC “ART: 
STAIRCASE (Stanley Donen, 


1969) (English) with Richard Bur- 
ton, Rex Harrison, Cathleen 
Nesbitt and Beatrix Lehmann at 7 
p.m.; NORTH BY NOR- 
THWEST (Alfred Hitchcock, 


(See ‘‘Events’’ on page 15) 
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PRISON VISITS: To visit inmates 
at Cowansville and Bordeaux dur- 
ing this year. Contact Campus» 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE: 
Once a month on Saturday or 
Sunday to prepare and serve lunch 
to the men who live on the street. 
For information contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

FIRST FRIDAY SHARED SUP- 
PER AND EUCHARIST: Once a 
month you are invited to be part 
of an informal supper followed by 
the eucharist. Bring some food for 
the supper. At Belmore House, 
6-8 p.m. 

CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ETHIOPIAN RELIEF FUND: 
There will be a discussion on the 
Famine Issue at Belmore House 
(just behind the Campus Center) 
today at 1 p.m. Donations can be 
mailed to Concordia Campus 
Ministry, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal, H4B 1R6. Tax 
receipts available for donations 
over $10.00. 

CHRISTMAS CHOIR: Interested 
in singing at Christmas Eve Mass? 
Contact Anne Pilon-Lewis, Con- 
cordia Campus Ministry, 
484-4095. 

CPR COURSE: Dec. 8, CPR 
Refresher course, 8 hours for life. 
This course is offered to people 
certified in the CPR Basic Life 
Support course who want to 


renew their certification and up- 


AUK 





1959) (English) with Cary Grant, 
Eva Marie Saint, James Mason, 
Jessie Royce Landis and Leo G. 
Carroll at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Judith Lyons on 
NATURALISTIC OBSERVA- 
TION OF PEER-IDENTIFIED, 
AGGRESSIVE, WITHDRAWN, 
AGGRESSIVE-WITHDRAWN, 
AND CONTRAST CHILDREN 
at 10 a.m. in S-206, 2145 Mackay 
Street. 


Wednesday 19 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE DEADLY AFFAIR (Sidney 
Lumet, 1967) (English) with 
James Mason, Simone Signoret, 
Maximilian Schell and Harriet 
Andersson at 7 p.m.; LOLITA 
(Stanley Kubrick, 1962) (English) 
with James Mason, Shelley 
Winters, Peter Sellers, Sue Lyon, 
Marianne Stone and Diana 
Decker at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Thursday 20 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
UNDER MILKWOOD (Andrew 
Sinclair, 1971) (English) with 
Richard Burton, Peter O’Toole, 
Glynis Johns and Vivien Mer- 
chant at 7 p.m.; ANNE OF THE 
THOUSAND DAYS (Charles 
Jarrott, 1969) (English) with 
Richard Burton, Geneviéve Bu- 
jold, Iréne Papas, Anthony 
Quayle and Michael Hordern at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


date their knowledge. For infor- 
mation, please call Nicole Saltiel 
at 879-8572. 

CPR COURSE: Dec. 15 & 16, 
CPR Basic Life Support course, 
15 hours for life, course includes 
rescue breathing and one person 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), two person CPR, manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. It is 
accredited by the Canadian Heart 


Foundation. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 


CHRISTMAS BASKET: The 
Lesbian & Gay Friends of Concor- 
dia are collecting articles to 
donate to Ville Marie Social Ser- 
vices as part of their Christmas 
Basket Campaign. We need 
various items — canned goods 
and other non-perishable items, 
clothing, blankets, small pieces of 
furniture — just about anything 
you wish to donate. It’s a really 
good cause. The deadline for 
donation is tomorrow. Bring your 
items to our office, located at 
2070 Mackay Street, in room 307. 
It will be open daily, 9:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. — but call before 
just to be sure at 879-8406. x 
CONCERT: FERRON, feminist 
folk singer from Vancouver, will 
perform her original music at § 
p.m. the Montreal Unitarian 
Church, Sherbrooke & Simpson. 
Advance tickets $6 (available 
from the Concordia Women’s 
Collective), $7 at the door. For 


more information, 
845-8303 or 288-8065. 
CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS on Dec. 13-14, Jan. 21-22 
and June 6-7, 1985 in Toronto; 
Feb. 11-12, in Vancouver; March 
11-12 in Winnipeg and April 18-19 
in Montreal. The programme fee 
per person is $690 which includes 
luncheon and all programme 
materials. For more information 
call Sandy Oak at 879-4014. 
Three-day seminar on 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT on Feb. 12-14, 
1985 at the Four Seasons Hotel in 
Vancouver. For further informa- 
tion, call Madeleine Lajambe at 
879-4014. A Special one-day 
STATE-OF-THE-ART EX- 
ECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
Dec. 10, in Montreal; Jan. 15 and 
June 7, 1985 in Toronto; Feb. 13 
in Vancouver; and on April 12 in 
Calgary. The Briefing is based on 
confidential findings. from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
CHRISTMAS BASKET 
DRIVE:The drive to raise food 
and money for families in need at 
Christmas continues. For infor- 
mation, Campus Ministry, 
482-0320, loc. 243 or 4551. 


please call 


AUN 





The Owl and the Pussycat will be presented by the Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art on Dec. 13 at 7 p.m. in the Hall 
Building. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at about 1:15 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


Friday 21 


SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and 
Céte St-Luc). 
SQUTH-EAST-ASIAN 
STUDENTS ASSOCIATION: 
MALAYSIAN NIGHT — Get to 
know Malaysians, their country, 
their culture, etc. Islamic curry 
dishes will be served. $8.00 per 
person. For more information call 
Gary at 288-3965 or Michael at 
932-7348. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S: 
THE UNIVERSITY WILL BE 
CLOSED FROM 5:00 P.M. FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER 21, 1984 UN- 
TIL WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
2, 1985 INCLUSIVE. 


Monday 24 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
CHRISTMAS MIDNIGHT 
MASS. All are invited to join in 
Christmas Mass in the Loyola 
Chapel at 9:30 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve. A programme of Carol Sing- 
ing will begin at 9 p.m. Loyola 
campus. 


Friday, January 11 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 p.m. 
in AD-131, Loyola Campus. 


1985/86 
CHANGE PROGRAMS: Why 
not spend some time studying in 
the U.S., France or the United 


STUDENT EX- 


Kingdom? Applications now 
available in the Office of the Vice- 
Rector, Academic (Loyola) or the 
Dean of Students Office on either 
campus. Absolute deadline: 8 
February 1985. 

CONCORDIA FACULTY AND 
STAFF CHRISTMAS DINNER- 
DANCE — DECEMBER 15, 
1984: Buy tickets early ($15 per 
person). For more information 
call Ron Allen at 4289, Doug 
Devenne at 526, Dorothy Houston 
at 228, Gerry Jones at 4197, Ray 
Kenyon at 524, Linda Schachtler 
at 4273, Larry Talbot at 250 or 
Angela Wilson at 696. 

THE ART WORKSHOP: 
Holding photography classes. 
BEGINNER’S and IN- 
TERMEDIATE are in progress. 
We are now taking preregistration 
for next semester. Those in- 
terested in an ADVANCED 
Seminar to be held in Thursday 
evenings, please call to sign up — 
at 482-0320, loc. 207. 2480 West 
Broadway, Loyola campus. The 
cost for any course is $25.00 for 
the semester. 

TO ALL CIVIL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE STUDENTS: You 
are cordially invited to our 
Christmas party in Chinatown on 
December 21. Tickets at $5 each 
are available in room H-967. See 
Richard for more information or 
call 879-4073. 

CENTRE FOR BUILDING 
STUDIES: One-day Course on 
LIFE CYCLE COSTING FOR 
THE DESIGN, CONSTRUC- 
TION AND OPERATION OF 
BUILDING in H-603, Hall Bldg. 
Lecturers: Robert Charette, P. 
Eng., CVS and Costas Katsanis, 
Eng., M. Eng. For further infor- 
mation call Mrs. Doreen Bates at 
879-8436. 

THE LEARNING DEVELOP- 
MENT OFFICE and THE 
LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: DEVELOPING THINK- 
ING SKILLS — An introduction 
to Edward de Bono’s CoRT pro- 
gram with Prof. Fred Rosenzveig 
on January 18, 1985, 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m., Loyola Campus 


CAREERS FOR LIBERAL 
ARTS STUDENTS: Are you 
wondering what you can do witha 
B.A. Degree? Many Liberal Arts 
students do not realize their true 
potential, the value. of the 
knowledge and skills that. they 
have acquired in their studies. The 
Guidance Information Centre has 
recently prepared an annotated 
bibliography aimed at those pur- 
suing generalist degrees. The 
materials included offer practical 
advice on how to find work and 
outline job search techniques. 
They also provide detailed job 
descriptions, aid in career plann- 
ing, and help Liberal Arts 
students analyse their interests, 
skills, and values. Use of this 
bibliography, entitled ‘‘Careers 
for Liberal Arts Students’’, 
should help ensure a smoother 
and more successful transition 
from the life of a Liberal Arts stu- 
dent to that of a professional. For 
your copy, come to the Guidance 
Information Centre. SGW cam- 


pus, H-440, 879-4443; LOYOLA, 
2490 W. Broadway, 482-0320. 
CUSO AT CONCORDIA: 
CUSO, a development organiza- 
tion helping the Third World, is 
setting up a committee at Concor- 
dia. If you are interested in join- 
ing, please leave name and phone 
number at the Political Science of- 
fice at D-103 (2140 Bishop) or call 
879-4193. 

ALL SPRING ’8 CER- 
TIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHELOR’S, MASTER’S 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
Certificate, Degree, or Diploma 
program during the Fall 1984 or 
Winter 85 sessions and therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate next Spring, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting Spring ’85 
Graduation Application no later 
than January 15, 1985. 
LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks. 

AWARDS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY IN 1985-86: Now is the 
time to apply. Application forms 
from many agencies are available 
from the Graduate Awards Of- 
ficer, S-202, 2145 Mackay Street, 
879-7317. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s 
office is available to any member 
of the university seeking informa- 
tion and help with university 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop into 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 
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GARAGE SPACE: 5 blocks from 
Loyola, heated, cheap; call 
489-1118. 

THESES EDITED BY PH.D. ex- 
perienced with theses and with 
published works. Will edit 
manuscripts in Humanities or 
Social sciences. References. 
937-1542. 

TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric HI. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 
FOR SALE: Kodak carousel slide 
projector, $95; Panasonic 1515 
phone recorder remote message 
call-in, $125. Call Don at 284-3364 
or 933-9280. 
HINDU TEACHER 
Mark 524-7426. 
PORTABLE VIDEO/CAMERA 
WANTED. Mark 524-7426. 

FOR SALE:50 key punches, 
model 029. Asking price $25 as is. 
For viewing, in Room CC-206. 
Iona Farrell. 


NEEDED. 
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